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Horticultural. 


The following able and interesting essay by Doctor | 


Measse of Philadelphia, was read at the last meeting of 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society, and directed to be 
yublished in the New England Farmer. 

: 


ON THE RECIPROCAL INFLUENCE OF 
THE STOCK AND ITS GRAFT. 
By James Measr, M. D. 


The opinion that the fruit produced by a graft 
is not in the least affected by the stock in) which 
the graft is inserted, has long been held as an ax- 
iomin vegetable physiology, merely on the author- 
ity of Lord Bacon, who lays it down, “that the 
scion over-ruleth the stock quite, and that the 
stock is but passive only, and giveth aliment, but 
no motion to the graft.” 


In other words, he con- | 


sere ee - 


Ee 


‘more productive of fruit than any others in my 
, orchard, yet are subject to the bitter rot, the orig- 
inal and well known 
stock, I have had frequent opportunities of ob- 


disease of the fruit 


serving the same circumstance, in consequence of 
| my receiving many scions from my friends, which 
jafter bearing, I engrafted, and the fruit uniformly 
partook in some degree of the qualities of the for- 
}mer, even in their disposition to bear annually or 
| biennially.” 

2. A correspondent of Mr Bradley, (Mr Fairehild) 
budded a passion-tree, of which the leaves were 
spotted with yellow, into one that bore long fruit; 


and though the buds did not take, in the course of 


two weeks, yellow spots began to show them- 
selves about three feet above the inoculation, and 
ina short time afterwards, such spots appeared 
on a shoot which came out of the earth from 
another part of the plant. The publication of 


siders the stock merely as a source of nourishment, | these facts, is a proof of the candor of Bradley, in- 
to be communicated to the scion in the vessels of | asmuch as they opposed his theory, which was 


which itis to be deeemposed or digested, and | 
made to produce fruit in the time natural to the | 


tree whence the scion is taken, and according to 
its peculiar kind. 

I think I shall make it appear, that although as 
ageneral rule, the principle is correct which as- 
signs a passive agency to the stock, yet on many 
occasions, it often has a decided influence not! 
only on the vigor or fertility of the grafts, but 





also on the nature and quality of the fruit, and 
that 2 scion even effects the production of the} 
stock. | 

1. The first proof I had on this subject, was given 
to me by the late Joseph Cooper, of New Jersey, | 
an experienced and observing farmer and _horti-| 
culturist, who in the year 1804, showed me two| 
trees, both engrafted with the same kind of apple | 
by himself, and at the same time. The stock of| 
one was the Campfield apple, a native and excel-! 
lent fruit, that of the other was an early apple, 
and in both instances, the fruit produced by the! 
graft partook of the flavor peculiar to the fruits of 
the stocks. 

Mr Cooper afterwards communicated to me in 
writing his remarks on this subject, as follow. “I 
haye in numerous instances seen the stock have 
great influence on the fruit grafted thereon, in 
respect to bearing, size and flavor, and also on 
the longevity of the tree, particularly in the in-! 
stance of a number of Vandevere* apple trees, the 
fruit of which was so subject to the bitter rot, as| 
to be of little use. 
years ago, previously to 1804, and ever since, | 
those of them which had tops composed of sey- 
eral different kinds, though they continue to he 


— — i 





* This delicious apple is named “ Vandevere,” after 
one of the Swedes, who in the early settlement of the 
tiver Delaware, resided near Wilmington, about 27 miles 
below Philadelphia. It is supposed therefore, thae he 
brought the original trees from Sweden. The apple is 
of the middle size, reddish, of a pleasant sweet and 
slightly acid taste, a combination which renders it the 
best apple for tarts and pies. They are however, subject 
to a black spot, which increases with the growth of the 
fruit, and from its intense bitterness, requires to be taken 
out before the apples are prepared for stewing. The dis- 
€ase is called the “bitter rot.” When first imported, 
the tree was called “ Staalcubs,” which may have been 
its Swedish name. 


similar to that of Lord Bacon, for he says, “the 
scion preserves its natural purity and instinct, 
though it be fed and nourished by a mere crab.” 

3. The late celebrated English gardener, Wil- 
liam Speechly, regarded the stock as over-ruling 
the scion, and in confirmation of this opinion says, 
that “whenever a cutting is taken from an aged 
tree in a state of decay, and engrafted upon a 
thriving stock immediately from seed, it may with 
propriety be considered as a renovation from de- 
erepit old age, to youth and healthful vigor.”* In 
his treatise on the culture of the vine, he adds, 
that “he had improved many kinds of vines, by 
engrafting those which have generally weak wood 
on plants which are stronger.” 


4. Thomas Hitt, another well known English 


gardener and writer, says, “that the future vigor 


| of trees depends equally upon the soil and stock, | 


and that the tastes of the fruit may also be im- 
proved by proper stocks. Hence he gives very 
particular directions as to the selection of stocks 
for various fruits, and illustrates the 
ty of attention for them, by stating the fact, 
that “if two Nonpareil branches are grafted 
the one upon a paradise stock, the other up- 
on a crab, and both planted in the same soil 
and situation, that upon the crab stock will | 
produce fruit so sour and ill tasted, in comparison 
to the fruit of the other, that if a person should 
taste them both in the dark, he could not imag- 
ine them to be the same fruit.” 


necessi- | 


. “sy i 
They were engrafted fifty! I] have also,” he says, “seen very great differ- | 
! 


ence between the fruit of these trees, when one | 
was grafted upon a paradise, and the other upon 
a codiin stock ; for though the juices were so far | 
changed by passing through the buds and pores | 
of nonpareil branches, as to produce fruit alike in | 


what resembled the taste of that fruit which the 
istocks would have naturally produced. The jui- 
ces of the crab and codlin are known to be very 
acid, but the juice of the natural fruit of the para- 
dise is sweet.}” He adds, “as most kinds of ap- 


* Hints on Rural Economy, London, 1821. 
t Treatise on Fruit Trees, 3d Edition, p- 46, London, 
1768. 
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Shape, yet their tastes were different, and some- | 
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ricots when fully ripe, are rather too sweet and 
'mealy, so when they are budded upon any kind 
of plum stocks which have that sort of juice, 
their fruit 
those which 
juices Were more acid.” 

5. Mr Thomas A. Knight, President of the 
Horticultural Society of Londor,ina paper “On 


the effects of different kinds of graiting, 


hecomes more mealy and sweet than 


were budded upon stocks, whose 


”* ob- 
serves, that “the form and habit which a peach 
tree of any given variety is disposed to assume, 
he has found, to be very much influenced by the 
kind of stock upon whieh it is budded: if upon a 
plum or apricot stock, its stem will increase in 
size considerably as its base approaches the stock, 
and it will emit many lateral shoots: when on the 
contrary a peach is budded upon the stock of a 
cultivated variety of its own species, the stock and 
the budded stem remain very nearly of the same 
size, as well above as below the point of their 
junction. No obstacle is presented to the ascent 
or descent of the sap, which appears to ascend 
more abundantly to the summit of the tree.” He 
also givesthe following striking fact to demon- 
strate the influence of the stock upon the graft in- 
serted in it. The “Moor Park Apricot tree in 
his garden, as in many others, becomes in a few 
years diseased and debilitated, and generally ex- 
hibits in spaces near the head of its stock, lifeless 
alburnum beneath a rough bark. Sixteen years 
ago a single plant of this variety was obtained by 
grafting upon an apricot stock,and the bark of 
this tree still retains a smooth and polished sur- 
face, and the whole tree presents a degree of 
health and vigor so different from any other tree 
of the same kind in his garden, that he has found 
it difficult to gardeners who have seen 
it, of its specific identity.”} 

6. Mr Thomas Torbron, gardener to the Count- 
ess of Bridgewater, says, that “choice sorts of 
pears by being grafted upon the quince, come sev- 
eral years sooner into bearing, and produce much 
better crops, than those upon the common, or free 
stock. He adds, that “the fruit will be in no re- 
spect inferior, and that he has had opportunities 
of seeing the superiority of the quince stock in 
three different counties in England.”} 

7. Among the extracts given by Sir Joseph 
banks from French authors, in the appendix to 
the Ist vol. of the Transactions of the London 
Horticultural Society, it is stated, that “the Cras- 


convince 


‘sane pear may be improved, and all its harshness 


destroyed by grafting upon the Doyenne: and 
that the Reine Claude plum is much improved, 
by being grafted upon an apricot or peach stock.” 

8 Bradley says, that “since the Jordan al- 
mond had been grafted on plum stocks in Eng- 
land, they bore very well, whereas, in the time of 
Ray, they seldom produced ripe fruit. Canary al- 
'monds grafted on the plum, sueceed well, while 
'the seedlings of the same species, of five or six 
| years’ growth, appear all nipped and shrivelled.”"¢ 
| 9 The “ Spitzenburg apple,” which originated 
near Albany, in the State of New York, is one of 


* Vol. ii. p. 199. ' Tr 

1 London Horticultural Transactions, vol. ii. p. 20. 

+ Do. do. do. vii, p. 213. 
§ On Gardening, vol. ii. p. 135. 
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the finest apples of the United States. When I 
was in New York a few years since, 1 was in- 
formed, that the flavor of this apple is much in- 
fluenced by the apple stock upon which it is 
grafted. 

10. Ihave in some British publication read the 
fact, that a shaddock engrafted on a sweet orange 
stock, will become sweet, and that the orange 
grafted upon the pomegranate at Malta, gave fruit 
which was red inside. J regret that I am unable 
to give my authorities for theese two last facts. I 
find them in my common-place book, and would 
not have put them there, had [ not been well per- 
suaded in my mind at the time, of the high credit 
due to the source whence I obtained them. 

11. Dr Darwin says “it is not certainly known 
whether the ingrafted scion gives, or takes any 
property to, or from the tree (stock) which re- 
ceives it, except that it acquires nourishment from 
it.” He afterwards says, “there are no instan- 
ces recorded, where a communication of juices 
from the graft to the stock, or from the stock to 
the graft, has raised the flavor, or the fori of the 
flowers, or fruits of either of them. For though 
the same vegetable blood passes along both the 
upper and lower part of the caudex of the new 
scion, yet the molecules secreted from this blood 
are selected or formed by the different glands of 
the part of the caudex which was brought with 
the ingrafted scion, and of the part of it which re- 
mained on the stock, in the same manner as dif- 
ferent kinds of secretions are produced from the 
same blood in animal bodies.” This remark is 
made in Sect. xv. 4, “Of the Phytologia, or Phi- 
losophy of Agriculture and Gardening ;” neverthe- 
less, in Sect. v.2, of the same valuable work, 
when treating of the circulation of the juices of 
plants, and after quoting the experiments of Fair- 
child and Lawrence, Dr D. says, “I think I have 
myself observed in two pear trees about twenty 
years old, whose branches were much injured by 
canker, that by ingrafting hardier pear scions on 
their summits, they became healthier trees, which 
can only be explained from a better sanguification 
produced in the leaves of the new buds.” It has 
also been observed by an ingenious lady, that 
though fruit trees ingrafted on various kinds of 
stocks are supposed to bear similar fruits, yet that 
this is not accurately so ; as on some stocks she has 
known the ingrafted scions of apple trees to suf- 
fer considerable change for the worse, compared 
with the fruit of the parent tree. This fact which 
I deem highly important, and worthy of the great- 
est attention, is to be conpled with that above re- 
lated on the authority of the American rural phi- 
losopher, Joseph Cooper, and with those in 5, 8, 
9,10. Dr Darwin doubts the influence of the 
stock on the fruit or flower, or of the graft on the 
stock, because of the want of “ recorded” cases in 
point, but he had forgotten that he had himself 
adduced two proofs of such influence, and had _re- 
ferred to two others. 

12. Inthe second volume of the Transactions 
of the Horticultural Society, London, p. 44,"Mr 
Luttrel gives an account of several pears which 
were formerly cultivated: among these is the or- 
ange vert, or orange Bergamot. After describing it, 
he adds, ,“ the true time to eat it, is whilst the col- 
or is upon the turn. The fruit colors most upon 
quince stocks.” ‘This is admitting the principle of 
the influence of the stock upon the fruit. 

13. In the report of the Transactions of the 
Caledonian Horticultural Society, (May, 1829,) 





did not like the original, produce handsome straight 
stocks, I had a row of young peach trees along 


Loudon’s Mag. 5 p. 334, it is stated, that “ the| 
Society were put in possession by Capt. Smith of 
Dysart, of an interesting account of the effect of, the main walk budded to the almond at the sur. 
introducing buds of the Ganges apple into branch- face of the ground, and when grown tall, budded 
es of the Russian transparent apple, by the ordi-| again about five or six feet high to the Old New. 
nary process of inoculation: the Ganges apple | ington cling-stone, a fruit of a globular form. Pass- 
produced from these buds having acquired the|ing by this row of trees two years after, when 
peculiar transparency which characterizes the the fruit was ripe, I stopped to gather some, and 
fruit of the stock; an effect, it will be observed, | to my astonishment, 1 found the fruit to be of an 
that goes to overturn the received opinion, that Oval form; knowing I had budded them myself, 
the produce of the bud is in no respect afieeted froma bearing tree of the Old Newington, and 
by the qualities of the stock.” that the fruit now was oval when they should 
14. Mr G. Lindley, mentions* among other have been round, it struck me that perhaps the 
plans, to cause bad [fruit] bearers to be more pro- almond stock had caused the alteration ; it occur- 
lific, the use of different stocks; and in hiscommen- red to me immediately, that there were some 
tary on this position, he says, “in proportion as peach stocks in the same row where the almond 
the scion and the stock approach each other close- buds had failed, and if there were fruit on them, 
ly in constitution, the less effect is produced by and they retained their natural form, it would be 
the latter; and onthe contrary in proportion to 4 convincing proof of the almond stock having al- 
the constitutional difference between the stock tered the form of the fruit. On examining the 
and the scion is the effect of the former impor- Tow, I found several stocks of peaches inoculated 
tant. Thus, when pears are grafted or budded the same height as the almonds, with fruit on, 
on the wild species, apples on crabs, plums upon Which retained their usual round form, when all 
peaches, and peaches upon peaches and almonds, 0” the almond stocks were ova!, and very much 
the scion is in regard to fertility, exactly in the 8, that the difference was so plain, you would 
same state as if it had not been grafted at all ; have thought them a different fruit, but the color 
while on the other hand, a great increase of fer- and flavor were the same. I went immediately to 
tility is the result of grafting pears upon quinces, my brother who lived then at a short distance and 
peaches upon plums, apples upon white thorn,and told him of it, but he could not think it possible 
the like. In the latter cases, the food absorbed till he went and saw it himself, and was then sat- 
from the earth by the root of the stock is commu-_ isfied of the fact. I have been thus particular, 
nicated slowly and unwillingly to the scion; un- that you may see I can have no doubt on my 
der no circumstances is the communication be- mind. 
tween the one and ihe other as free and perfect) ‘The New England Farmer, April 17th, 1829, 
as if their natures had been more nearly the same; i” an article signed J. W. and dated at Weston, 


the sap is impeded in its ascent, and the proper mentions respecting the effect of the stock on the 


juices are impeded in their descent; whence aris- graft, that a red apple becomes of a more brilliant 
es that accumulation of secretion which is sure to Ted when grafted on a stock that produces red 
be attended by increased fertility.” + fruit; a green or yellow appie stock diminishes its 
15. I shall close this communication by a let- beauty,and thathe had seen scions taken from 
ter from Mr Wm. Prince of Flushing, Long Isl- one tree and setin pale green and in red apple 
and, in confirmation of the principle for which I stocks, and that the apples they produced bore no 
contend. resemblance to each o:her on these two trees. 
The farmers on Long Island, in Kings county, 
have been so well satisfied of the influence of the 
stock on the graft for some years past, that they 
procure stocks of the largest green apple to graft 
with the Newton pippin, so as to have large fair 
fruit. Life seems too short for experiments that 


Fiusuine, March 18, 1830. 
Dear Str—You request that I would inform 
you, if I have from my own experience, ascertain- 
ed whether the stock of a tree has any influence 
on the graft so asto affeerthe quality of the fruit ? 
In my father’s time, I had often heard this sub- ; ; : 
: : . , require many yearsto bring them to perfection, 
ject discussed, and was led firmly to believe that , iting a 
: as as I observed above thirty years ago to Fisher 
the stock had no influence or effect whatsoever sp TE airs 
eee : ; . Ames, who was very curious in fruit. I then sta- 
on the fruit ingrafted on it, but that some sorts of . a hee 
: 7 ted to him what Mr Knight is now bringing to 
seedlings grew much faster and made stronger “ae mie é 
: ; ©" perfection, that fruit like pigeons, (as the pigeon 
growths than others, and of course gave greater |. . : le 
; ; fanciers say) might be bred to a feather by mixing 
vigor to the graft, but the fruit I supposed would <a ; : ‘ 
, : : the farinw and planting the seed, then repeating 
be unchanged. You may judge therefore of my : : 
; P : *, the same onthe new plant, but the time necessa- 
surprise, when I was all at once convinced and ; 
a . ry to carry such experiments inio effect was 
satisfied that I had been in an error. Having, * 4 5 ica 
. . : enough to discourage any one from attempting it. 
found that the worm which is so destructive to ' - é 
I shall however, have some experiments tried to 
peach trees, would not touch the almond stock, | : 4 
: ; ascertain whether the old French method of graft- 
and thatthe hard shell almond raised from seed,|.— . : ; 4 
‘ing in and in, will change the form and flavor of 


4d: Rieke tate Qilhieeh eek Rites Cintas, Ron, | fruits, for after what I saw myself as above stated, 

don, 1831, reviewed in Loudon’s Gardener’s Magazine, | Tam now convinced it will. 

vol. vii. p. 581. I cannot permit this opportunity to pass,| I have now to state to you what I have never 

— ye my vor nar. eg this admirable met with in any author, that the graft has an influ- 

miscellany, the circulation of which is immense in 

England and Europe. No gentleman who has the least ence on the stock and root of the te The cherry 

taste for horticulture, ought to be without it. Seven tree when the thermometer in hard winters falls 

volumes have been published, much below zero, is frequently killed by the se- 
t The Editor (John Lindley, the botanist) dissents Verity of the frost. Ihad some years ago, 1821, 

from the opinion of his namesake, the practical gardener, a 

and attributes the “ improvement in the flavor of fruits,’ | ~ In France they formerly used to graft the same sort 


entirely to the increased action of the vital functions Vet and over again three or four times on the same 
of the leaves, I shall adhere to facts, stock. 
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a number of cherry trees killed, but the Weeping 
cherry, a native of Siberia, although budded some 
height from the ground, remained uninjured ; 
this led me more minutely to examine their roots, 
and I found invariably, that the roots of all the 
weeping cherries differed from the roots of other 
cherry trees, although the stock was the same ; 
the roots of the trees grafted or budded with the 
weeping cherry being much fuller of fine spread- 
ing fibres, and rooting much stronger. Mention- 
ing this fact to aman who keeps a small apple 
nursery in this place, and on whose veracity I 
could depend, he told me that the graft of the Si- 
herian crab apple trees, although grafted two feet 
from the ground, affected the roots, and caused 
them to become so wiry and hard, and so full of 
these fine tough fibrous roots, and that they were 
very ditlerent from the roots of other apple trees. 
I have now given you all the information I pos- 

sess on this subject. 
Yours respectfully, 

Ds Mease. 


WM. PRINCE. 





BRIGHTON CATTLE SHOW. 


The trustees of the Massachusetts Society for | 


promoting Agriculture, respectfully inform the 
public, that they propose holding their Annual Cat- 
tle Show this year, at Brighton, on the seventeenth 
day of October. ‘This Show has been held an- 
pually, with the exception of the last year, for 
nearly twenty years, and it is believed that no one 
that has attended to the improvement made in that 
time, in husbandry, and especially, in our swine 
and neat cattle, will doubt their past usefulness, or 
that they largely contributed to this improvement. 
The object in instituting them was to co.nmunicate 
practical information, in the most familiar and im- 
pressive way, to excite emulation among agricul- 
turists, and encourage them to a better cultivation 
of their lands, and an improvement in the charac- 
ter and quality of their stock, especially neat cat- 
tle, by liberal premiums, which would indemnify 
for the expense and risk of the first departure from 
an old practice, and be an honorable mark of dis- 
tinction to the most successful. To facilitate and 
promote the improvement of neat cattle, bulls and 
cows of the best foreign breeds, for the dairy and 
for beef, were procured by the liberality of gen- 
tlemen, who took an interest in the subject, and 
particularly through the munificence of a distin- 
guished individual, a native, though now a citizen 
of another country, and distributed in different 
parts of the Commonwealth. Whether these 
breeds are more valuable for our farmers, than our 
native stock might be made, by long care and at- 
tention in selecting and rearing the best of them, 
may perhaps be questioned ; but we think it can- 
not be doubted that they have been of essential ser- 
Vice to the country, not only by adding highly val- 
vable and distinet breeds to our stock, but also 
in improving it by crosses, and teaching us what 
may be done by judicious selection and treatment, 
and exciting our farmers to practise them with 
their old stock. The gratifying fact that our stock 
of neat cattle is essentially improved, in both these 
ways, is apparent at every Cattle Show, and to 
every traveller on the road. 

As Agricultural societies had been established 
in most of the Counties, enjoying the patronage of 
the State, and acting on the same system, as far 
as their means would permit which this Society 
had introduced, the Trustees the last year, con- 
sidering that the object for which they instituted 





the shows, had been in a good measure accom- 
plished, and that it was questionable whether their 
utility in future would be proportionate to the ex- 
pense and trouble, and believing that their discon- 
tinuance would rather benefit than prejudice the 
County Societies, determined to suspend their 
Show for that year, and accordingly none was 
held. 
er the subject, and to think, on the whole, that 
they were mistaken, 


hibit their stock or products, at our show, and ma- 


‘them for objects they deemed more important, and 
these they have made as liberal as their funds will 
allow. Neat cattle, cheese and butter may be 
considered staple articles of a cattle show, and 
| we anticipate an exhibition of these, especially the 


(latter, that will offer a proud comparison with the 
} earlier shows. 


Extraordinary premiums, afforded 


The experiment has led them to reconsid- | by contributions from gentlemen solicitous for an 
‘improvement in our butter, have indeed raised 
They find that many skil-| this article to a standard of excellence not surpass- 
ful agriculturists, who had been accustomed to a 


ed, it is believed, in any state in the Union. 
The Trustees for the two last years have offer- 


ny of them to merit and receive our premiums,|ed premiums for a new object, the best cultivated 


: , 
were disappointed, and the Trustees cannot but be 


apprehensive, that a further suspension would tend 
to lessen their attention and steady aim at improve- 
ment, Which annual shews and premiums served 
County Shows, especially in the great agricultural 
County, whose citizens have received many of 
‘their best premiums, instead of being increased, 


| prove 


farm, and this year have offered two large premi- 
ums for the same object, convinced that they will 
highly beneficial to agriculturists, if our 


| . "2 . . . 
| more experienced and skilful farmers will submit 
to keep alive; they have also understood that the | 


to the trouble necessary to render them useful, and 
required of those who claim them. For these 
|premiums to be of any material service to the 


| public, it is necessary, and the proposals therefore 


. — . . | . ° 
| were inferior to what they had been in former |require that applicants state with particularity the 


years. 

| Cattle Show is, that it enables intelligent agricul- 
turists to compare the different stock and products 
of others with their own, and if it is found superi- 
or, to ascertain the process and means by which 
the superiority was attained. This personal in- 
spection and comparison makes a _ lasting impres- 
sion, and naturally excites a competition that leads 
to improvement ; in County Societies it is confined 
to the people of the County, while in this it is ex- 
tended to all the people of the State. The field 
for competition and information is larger, and suc- 
cess, as it will be more difficult, will naturally be 
deemed a greater distinction ; and it may also be 
added, that the rewards of this society will be con- 
sidered, by many of the skilful farmers, as cumu- 
lative to those of their own; for, after receiving 
them, they may, and often do, offer tliemselves as 
candidates for our premiums, and often obtain 
them. These considerations among others, and 
an earnest desire as far as their means will per- 
mit, to promote the best interests of agriculture 
through the Commonwealth, have determined the 
Trustees to continue the Cattle Show at Brighton 
this year, for the exhibition, as heretofore, of neat 
cattle, working oxen, swine and sheep, agricultu- 
ral products, and manufactures, from any part of 
the State, for premiums. The Trustees desire 
their respectable brethren in the country to keep 
in mind, that in bringing samples of their best 
stock and products to this exhibition, they will 
have the satisfaction of promoting the interests of 
agriculture and the State, while they obtain testi- 
monials of merit and distinction for themselves, 
Although the same articles that would have ob- 
tained the highest premium at the commencement 
of these shows,.may not be likely to obtain one 
at the next ; yet, as improvement has been gener- 
al, the difficulty will be no greater for an applicant 
now than it was then, unless the competition 
should be increased, and in that case the distinction 
will be proportionably greater. 

Although this season may not be altogether so 
fruitful as the last, we have much, very much, to 
be thankful for; and from the public spirit of our 
independent farmers, and their zeal to advance the 
interest and honor of their profession, the Trustees 
promise themselves an exhibition at this revival of 
the Show that will do credit to the state. 

The Trustees have withdrawn their premiums 





A great, if not the greatest advantage of a | quantities and qualities of their crops, the kinds of 


\soil they were grown on, the number and breeds 
lof their stock, and their manner of cultivating 
‘their farms, so that any farmer who reads the 
| statement may see in what way the best farmers 
leultivate their farms, and how productive they 
render them. These statements, it is thought, will 
}contain a body of practical information, founded 
|on actual experiment, that will be invaluable to an 
| American farmer, who cultivates the same kind of 
land, under the same climate. Hitherto applica- 
itions for this premium have been less numerous 
‘than were expected, but the ‘Trustees hope that 
|more of our respectable farmers, from their public 
|spirit, as well as for the sake of the premium and 
| distinction, will be induced to become candidates 
this year. It may be observed that it is a case in 
which they willhave the satisfaction of serving 
the public, and particularly benefitting their broth- 
er farmers, even if they should happen to fail of 
a premium. 

Notice ofan intention to claim this premium 
must be given to the Secretary of the Society, on 
or before the first day of October, but the state- 
ment is not required to be exhibited to the Trus- 
tees before the first day of January next. An ad- 
dress is to be delivered by the Hon. James Ricu- 
arpson of Dedham, from whose knowledge and 
experience in agricultural pursuits much useful in- 
struction and entertainment may be expected. A 
public dinner will be provided at the Cattle Fair 
Hotel, by Mr Murdock, in his best style, and upon 
terms as reasonable as it can be afforded. Noth- 
ing will be omitted on the part of the Trustees to 
render this show as useful and attractive as any 
that have preceded it, and they respectfully invite 
the attention and co-operation of their brethren 
and friends in the country and city. Although 
the citizens of the metropolis may not all have 
farms, it is to be remembered that they are all 
equally interested with the inhabitants of the 
country in the prosperity of agriculture and the 
success of this Society’s efforts to promote it. 

By order of the Trustees. 





P. C. BROOKS, 
WM. PRESCOTT, 
G. PARSONS, 
JNO. HEARD, Ja. 
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He who receives a good turn should never for- 





from some articles, to enable them to increase 


get it; he who does one should never remember it. 
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From the New York Parmer. 


EFFECTS OF THE PAST WINTER. 

Itis a singular fact, that while many tender for- | 
eign plants stood the severity of last) winter as 
well, or better than usual, such as_ the Ailanthus, 
Catalpa, Magnolias glauca, and macrophylla, &e, 
most descriptions of fruit, w hich are deemed hardy, 
suftered more than during many of the preceding 
veurs. The destruction has been extensive, among 


pears, peaches, plums, cherries, quinces and na- 
tive grapes, and partial among the apples. Either, 
the fruit blossoms, branches, or the entire tree | 
above the surface of the ground were killed. In 
the latter case, the bark was found to be killed 
upon the bole or trunk, sometimes generally, at 
others in circles, at about the height of the surface 
of the snow in winter. 

How are we to account for this uncommon 
fact? My hypothesis is this: That the foreign 
plants, being more sensitive to cold, were divested 
of their leaves by the early frosts, the sap had be- 
come concentrated, or reduced in volume, by the | 
cold of the autumn months, and the plants as- | 
sumed their winter habit before the winter could 
set in; and that the snow which soon alter coy- 
ered the ground, sufliciently protected their roots. 
Our indigenous trees, or those more hardy, were 
kept im a partial growing state by the mild weath- 
er of autumn; and their sap vessels were fully | 


distended with juices, when the cold commenced ; | 


and that they suddenly became frozen, ere it is} 
condensed by a gradual and natural process, | 
which instead of diminishing, added so to its vol-| 
ume as to burst the sap vessels, aud destroy Vital- | 
ity. And I doubt whether it was the severity, so | 
much as the long continuance of intense cold, 
which proved so_ injurious. The thermometer 
did not fall lower than 20 degrees below zero with 
me; and this degree of cold is not uncommon in| 
our winters. But the long continuance of severe | 
cold was unprecedented in my memory. From 
the first of December to the 17th of January, a! 
period of nearly fifty days, the mereury did not 
appear above the freezing point but about two) 
hours, and then but one or two degrees. Man is) 
capable of sustaining (and the remark will in a} 
manner apply to other animals) a variation of tem- | 
perature from 40 degrees below, to more than 200) 
above zero, but only for a time. The extremes 
of either heat or cold, soon overcome and destroy 
the vital principle, if unremittingly applied to the | 
animal system; I infer that the same laws hold 
good in regard to plants. 

Another fact is worthy of netice; plants suf- 
fered far more severely upon sandy, than upon | 
clay soils; indeed most of the mischief was done | 
upon the former. The term warm, applied to 
sandy soils, does not convey a correct idea of its 
properties. It would seem to imply that such a 
soil is least sensitive to cold, and will afford the 
earliest vegetation; such is not the fact. It is 
true it becomes soonest warmed by the genial rays 
of a vernal sun; and it is equally true, when 
warmed it soon becomes cold from the absence of 
those rays. It receives caloric more readily than 
any other soil, and parts with it more rapidly. 
Other circumstances being similar, it is therefore 
most liable to late and early frosts. It is not so 
well adapted to wintering planis as a soil more 
compact and tenacious, on account of the frequent 
and sudden transition of temperature, and I know it 
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is not so well adapted for early vegetation in spring. 
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Prom the New York Farmer. 


ROTATION OF CROPS. 

That crops deteriorate when continued in the 
same field successive years, is a fact well known 
to the observing farmer; and yet it is never sufli- 
ciently regarded in practice. The Hollanders do 
not permit flax to grow in the same field oftener 
than once in 10 or 12 years, upon the principle 
that it requires this time to restore to. the soil the 
specifie food required for the flax, and which bad 


been exhausted by the preceding crop. Good 


husbandry requires, that not only two crops of 


the sume species, but of similar character, say 
wheat, rye, oats and barley, should not succeed 
each other, as these in a measure exhaust the soil 
of like properties. Judge Peters laid it down as 
a fundamental rule, that two crops of grain should 
never be grown in succession in the same field. 
Our farm crops, as regards rotation, may be di- 
vided into 
roots, and these again subdivided; and I would 
let no two of any one class follow. If manure is 
applied in an unfermented state to the roots and 
Indian corn, which are all hoed crops, weeds will 


three classes, viz. grains, grasses and 


be destroyed, the manure incorporated with the | 


soil, and its advantages tothe hoed crops be a 
clear saving. 

But the object of penning this article is to im- 
press upon gardeners the necessity of alternating, 
to insure good crops. It often happens that par- 
ticular portions of the garden are assigned to the 
same vegetable for successive years; and as this 
portion of ground generally receives an annual 
dressing of manure, the importance of alternating 
is not so apparent. Without due reflection, I 
adopted this too common practice, and had my 
onion quarter, beet quarter, melon quarter, &c, 
which have been planted with those vegetables al- 
most exclusively for eight or ten years. Notwith- 
standing I manured highly, | was astonished that 
my crops every year grew worse, till from this 
very inferior quality, I was led to reflect upon the 


| cause, and the consequence was, that I became 


convineed, that the principle of alternation, which 
I knew was beneficial in farm operations, should 
be applied also tothe garden. I planted my on- 
ions, beets, carrots, &c, on new ground, although 
the former, [ had understood, should always be 
continued onthe same plat. The result of the 
change is, that these vegetables have nearly quad- 
rupled in product. 

Grisenthwaite maintains that the same crop 
may be taken successively from one field, provi- 
ded we know the specific food which such crop 
requires, and supply it in sufficient quantity an- 
nually. He says the specific food of wheat is sul- 
phate of lime, and animal matters that afford that 
nitrogen; that of barley, common nitre (saltpetre,) 
that of sanfoin, clover, &c, gypsum, &c. But un- 
til we become so learned in chemistry as to know 
the specific food which each requires, it will be 
discreet to pursue the course which nature sug- 
gests, that of alternation. B. 





From the American Farmer. 


FRUIT. 

Mr Epvrror—Having seen a communication in 
your paper under the signature of B. relating to 
the free use of fruit, and fully believing in the 
free use of ripe fruit for the promotion of health, 
I could not conscientiously believe in or subscribe 





,to the article in question. Irregularities may have 
| arisen in some eases where persons having eaten 
| occasionally of fruit who were notin the habit of 


using it daily. This may have been the case, and 
‘it is not to be wondered at, however good and 
wholesome it might have been if used prudently, 
We find that nature in her amplitude, produces 
fruits in their proper seasons, suited to the nature 
and condition of man, whereby health, the most 
jinestimable of all blessings is promoted. It ap. 
|pears from scripture, that man was originally 
made to subsist entirely on herbs and fruits, and 
as the structure of the human body has undergone 
no change, but remains precisely as it was anterior 
to the time of the fall, we argue therefore, that 
fruit isas healthy at the present time as it was at 
its introduction into the world. The changes of 
‘the seasons effect the constitution of the human 
‘body: when the cold rough winds of winter soft 
}en into gentle gales, the constitution of man seems 
|to unlergo the same change: the succeeding sea. 
sons bring with them herbs and fruits which are 
necessary to be taken into the stomach in orde 





| that the constitution may keep pace with the 

changing seasons. Fruit is eflicacious in throw- 
ing off the morbid or feculent matter that is pro- 
duced in the stomach during the intense heat of 
summer. Fruit is not only healthy and nutritious 
in itself, but it has been used with wonderful sue- 
cess in curing aggravated diseases. Raspberries, 
blackberries and grapes, have been successfully 
used in the dysentery. Iam fully persuaded that 
the juice of the grape, the apple, and the peach 
have been perverted from their true and legiti- 
mate use-—they have been fermented and distilled 
and their natures changed. And to relate 
their effects upon the human family have beer 
awfu! beyond description. 

The writer of this article can say from expe- 
rience, that fruit has been to him a_ blessing 
From achild he has indulged in this luscious 
bounty of nature, and health has marked _ his al- 
most every step. And here let him modestly re- 
mark, ardent spirits has been an utter stranger to 
his lips. 

Fevers generally succeed fruitless seasons: _ this 
is a fact so far as my observation has extended. 
The wise Creator of our bodies knows what is 
most healthy and fit for us to eat. He it is that 
has caused the strawberry to hide its modest head 
in the verdant grass, and hastened the perfection 
of the pear and the apple. It is He that has given 
the peach its crimson tint, and made it delicious 
and healthy. I am convinced that ripe fruit keeps 
the stomach in proper tone, causes digestion to be 
natural and easy, keeping the viscera in a healthy 
and proper state. 

These, Mr Editor, are some of my views re- 
specting fruit, and you are at liberty to publish 
them if you think fit. C. 


sad 





CULTURE OF SILK. 

A gentleman who has recently returned from 
an excursion through Connecticut, states that from 
his observations he is fully convinced that the 
culture and manufacture of silk must become 4 
staple and profitable business in New England— 
the climate and soil being well adapted to the 
growth of the mulberry tree, and the genius and 
enterprise of the inhabitants equal to the task of 
producing silk goods superior to the imported. 





Connecticut pays to her sons a bounty of fifty 
cents per pound on all silk reeled on the im- 
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proved plan, and one dollar on every 100 mulber- therein, giving them no further attention than/ soon correct the scouring. Ifthe horse has much 


ry trees set out in the manner prescribed. This 
example of the wooden nutmeg lady is worthy of 
being followed—and we would say to her sister 
Massachusetts, “Go thou, and do likewise.” 

Stimulated by the encouragement received 
from the State, the single town of Mansfield has, 
from a careful estimate, grown four tons of raw 
silk this season, Which, when reeled, will bring 
about 35,000 dollars; and when thrown into sew- 
ings (as most of it probably will be, in’ the fami- 
lies of the producers,) its value will be enhanced 
to nearly double that sum, say $60,000! Four or 
five adjoining towns have, from fair estimates, 
each produced a quantity equal to that grown in 
Mansfield. [tis not doubted than another year 
the stock will be increased one third. A Connec- 
ticut farmer calculates that one acre of land well 
stocked with mulberry trees is worth fortynine 
acres of the rest of his farm! 

The business of silk-growing, then, must be 
profitable ; but our farmers are deterred from em- 
barking in it, because some time and money must 
be spent in the outset, without affording immediate 
profit. ‘To meet this difficulty the state should 
offer some encouragement to induce people to be- 
gin—and once begun, Yankee industry would 
be able to compete with the world in the cul- 
ture. If government manages rightly, it can- 
not be doubted that ten years hence, more than 
100 tons of raw silk will be annually raised in this 
country. Will not this quantity invite artisans 
and manufacturers? and may we not conclude 
that the time is not far distant when the people of 
this western continent will be clad in silken robes 
of their own manufacture >—Dedham Politician. 


DAHLIAS. 

We really wish our cottage garden was located | 
nearer town, that the citizens generally might | 
have an opportunity of seeing our splendid bloom | 
of dahlias. Those who have never seen this flow- 
er, (and very few have ever been seen in Balti- | 
more,) can form no idea of their splendor and 
magnificence. The flower is formed very much | 
like a large camelia japonica; there are single, | 
semi-double and double varieties; and all sizes, | 
from a disk of two to six or seven inches diame- | 
ter. Their color comprises every shade, from the 
purest white upto the deepest black crimson. | 
We have about thirty varieties and about twenty 
of them constantly in bloom, affording a display | 
altogether unequalled by any other garden plant. 
Besides this, we have sueceeded in producing 
several splendid new varieties from seed, among 
which are two very superior semidouble black 
crimson. The colors ofthe dahlias are remarka- | 
ble for their brilliancy and clearness—nothing 
dull or common-place in them. | 
The cultivation of dahlias has been hitherto. 
very unsuccessful in this city and neighborhood ; 
attributable, as we know from experience, to our | 
following the directions of English gardeners, who 
direct us to put them in poor sandy soil. This 
may be necessary in England, where the climate is 
hot so subject to excessive droughts as ours. We) 
practised upon this plan for several years, and | 
hever obtained a flower worth looking at. This_ 
year we wentto the opposite extreme; dug a_ 
deep trench, filled it with rich vegetable mold, | 
stable manure, and door yard scrapings, with a/ 
moiety of good garden mold, and planted them 





| 
| 
| 
| 


| condition. 


hundred ; would be thirtysix bushels oats, and the 


keeping down the weeds. The consequence has 
been, the splendid bloom above described for two 
’ ] 


months past.—Am. Farmer. 





PROSPECT FOR HOPS IN ENGLAND. 


| fever, take half an ounce of ipecacuanha, add to it 
|} about two quarts of hot, but not boiling water, 
| put about halfa pint of this tea to a pail of water, 
}and let the horse drink it. About three half a 
| pints should be drank in the course of the day, 


The plantations near Canterbury have not so! while any fever continues; when this is removed, 


promising an appearance as they had. Some! 
grounds high in sap are getting very foul and hon- | 
eyed, and the mould is also on the increase. The | 
plant is in a very precarious state, Near Maid- | 
stone there was an alteration in the hop  planta- | 
tions for the worse last week. The increase of) 
vermin is considerable, and particularly in those | 
grounds where a very little fly has been seen all | 
the year. In some parts the bine is covered with 
lice. At Cranbrook and its vicinity, the planta- | 
tions look extremely thriving, and from present | 
appearances an abundant crop may be expected. | 
At Tenterden the bine is looking very healthy, | 
and more free from fly than at this period last 
year. The plantations at Marden and adjoining 
parishes betoken an abundant crop. ‘The bine is 
tolerably good, but from the rapid increase of | 
honey dew, and the already enormous quantity of | 
lice, we doubt whether such an impression is not 
made that the grounds will with difficulty recov- 
er, and more particularly so where they are short 
of bine. Accounts from Yalden state the bine to 
be very backward, but in general it is remarkably 
but if no alteration takes place in the 
weather, the biight is expected to affect it. The | 
mould has attacked the plantations in and about | 
Uleomb.— London Morning Chronicle of July 18. 





good: 


KEEPING SHEEP. 

Sowed three bushels of oats to cure before they 
are quite ripe, for my sheep; this I have found | 
to be the cheapest and method to winter | 
sheep, of the many ways that I have tried. The | 
sheep will eat it all clean, straw and all, and with | 
it get grain enough, (and that being green, I be- | 
lieve it far better than ripe,) to keep them in good | 
I never had a distempered sheep that) 
was kept in this way. ‘Two good sheaves per | 
day, will last twenty sheep through the winter; | 
some days three sheaves, and some but one, viz. | 
When they get to the ground; I have tried it, and | 
do know. Now, say five months, 150 days, 300 | 
sheaves, that would make twelve bushels to os 


best 


straw. If any of your correspondents can do bet- | 
ter, and with less expense, 1 should be glad to) 
know it. With a sheep-shed and manger, which 
I intend to build after the direction given by a 
celebrated manufacturer and wool grower, I think 
that I shall be able to let each sheep have its share 
without being trodden down. Ihave not seen 
the plan of the shed and manger in any work on 
the raising or keeping sheep. Before winter I will 
try to give it on paper for the farmer.— Gen. Far. 
SCOURING OF HORSES. 

Mr Epiror—This complaint has been very 
prevalent among horses at different times. The 
following remedy Ihave never found to fail. Take 
a quarter of an ounce of gum gamboge, half an 
ounce of aloes, half an ounce of saltpetre. Re- 
duce all these to a fine powder, add flour and wa- 
ter until it is of a consistence of unbaked dough. 
Divide it into four pills, about the size of an egg, 
give one pill every night and morning; they will 








then, and not till then, take a quart of oak bark, 
(such as is used for tanning) with the ross taken 
off, add to it two quarts of hot water, and let it 
stand till cool, then add a pint of this tea to a pail 
of water, and let the horse drink freely of it through 
the day. I have never known these remedies to 
fail in effecting a cure. Yours, &c, R. M. W. 


FOREST TREES. 

=in—TI have lately read with much pleasure, 
Washington Irving’s article on Forest Trees, 
in the first volume of. his Bracebridge Wall, and 
would recommend its perusal to our farmers gen- 
erally, with modifications. J think it is peculiar- 
ly adapted to our own country. Most of our 
farms contains gullies and other spots, inaccessi- 
ble to the plough; these, if transplanted with a 
few of the Yellow Locust, would in a few years 
afford an invaluable supply of the best feneing 
timber. This tree may likewise be set in every 
other length of crooked fence the farm 
and will in a few years furnish a plentiful supply 
of this invaluable timber, besides it is one of our 
best ornamental trees, and would add greatly to 
the beauty of our rural scenery. 


around 


It is of rapid 
growth, and easily propagated and spread, and I 
think should be more generally attend to. 

Yours, R. M. W. 

[M. ¥. Farmer. 
Case of Rumination.—David Hunter, aged 39, 
living in Bethnal green, applied recently at the 
hospital for relief as an out-patient, under the fol- 
lowing circumstances. About a quarter of an 
hour or twenty minutes after every meal, the food 
which has been taken into the stomach is brought 
up into the mouth, to be subjected to a second 
process of mastication, He has been accustomed 
to this ever since he was five years of age. His 
bowels are regular, and he has always enjoyed ex- 
cellent health. Itis completely an involuntary 
act, and is unattended with any feeling of sickness, 
being rather pleasant than otherwise. It occurs 
in a great degree after taking animal food, being 


|} small in quantity after a meal consisting of veg- 


etables. The man was formerly a patient of the 
late Mr Hadington, who mentioned the case in 
his lectures. He was induced to apply for relief 
in consequence of the habit being offensive to his 
companions. tonic medicines were pre- 
scribed for him, from which he experienced no 
benefit.— Medical Gaz, 


Some 


Wool.—Many of our readers may probably be 
surprised when they are informed that from twen- 
ty totwentyfive million of pounds of foreign wool, 
and more than one hundred and forty millions of 
British wool, are annually consumed in the man- 
ufactures of Great Britain; that the value of 
woollens exported is from five to seven millions 
sterling, and that the consumption in the United 
Kingdom is estimated at from twenty to twenty- 
five millions sterling per annum.—Hull Packet, 

Merit.—True merit, like a river, the deeper it 
is the less noise it makes. 
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HORTICULTURAL FESTIVAL. 

The Anniversary of the Massachusetts Horti- 
eultural Society was celebrated on the 3d inst. 
At noon an elaborate and well written address 
was delivered by Dr T. W. Harris, to the mem- 
bers of the Society, and a respectable and present 
gent audience of ladies and gentlemen, not mem- 
bers of that institution, assembled at the Masonic | 
Temple. The subject of this performance, was 
principally Entomology ; and perhaps a more in- 
teresting, more useful, or more appropriate topic | 
could not have been chosen by the orator. He 
told how, when, and where to attack those petty 
but powerful pests, which are more terrible to cul- 
tivators tan an “army with banners ;” and whose 
depredations, if not counteracted by science and ef- 
fort would render tilling the earth as useless as the 
evolutions of insects sporting in sun-beams. We 
hope this address will soon appear in a pamphlet, 
and we shall ever be happy in devoting our col- | 
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umns to the diffusion of its very interesting con- | 
tents. 

The display of Fruits and Flowers in the Din-| 
ing Hall was much superior to what could have} 
been anticipated from a season so inauspicious as | 
the present to their production, It seemed that) 
neither cold nor cholera could check the course of 
cultivation, nor prevent the display of that domin- 
ion of mind over matter, which moderates and | 
modifies the untoward eccentricities of the ele- | 
ments, and gives the vegetable productions of ev- } 
ery climate to seasons and soils apparently very | 
unfit for their development. 

The following are some of the donations of 
Fruits and Flowers, which were presented for the | 
festival, 

Jacob Tidd, Roxbury ; three very large clus- 
ters of Grapes, called Horatio Grapes, the largest 
weighing 2 lbs. 134 ozs. Mrs Timothy Bigelow, 
Medford ; two elegant Roman Cypress trees, Lem- 
ons, and clusters of Lemons: weighing 3 lbs. 2 Ibs. | 
15 ozs., and 2 Ibs. 6 ozs. James Read, Esq. Rox-' 
bury ; uncommonly large Porter Apples, fine Dab- | 
lias, Roses, &e. Thos. Whitmarsh, Esq. Brookline ; 
three fine clusters of Hamburg Grapes, two bask- | 
ets of Lady Pears, Dahlias, and two fine clusters | 
of St Peter’s Grapes. Enoch Bartlett, Esq. Rox-' 
bury; very fine Bartlett and Capiaumont Pears, 
Ribstone Pippin, Porter and Moody Apples, and | 
Dahlias. David Haggerston, Charlestown: three | 
baskets of beautiful Black Hamburg and White | 
Sweet Water Grapes, a fine specimen of the Brug- | 
non Nectarines, and a large and very splendid | 
collection of Dahlias. Elijah Vose, Esq. Dor- | 
chester; superb Capiaumont Pears, Pine Apple, | 
Green Citron, Nutmeg and Rock Melons, and | 
large Water Melons. Madam Diz, Boston ; splen- 
did Dix Pears. Perrin May, Esq. Boston ; very 
fine Black Hamburg, White Sweet Water, and 
Red Chasselas Grapes ; out of door culture. John 
Lee, Esq. Boston ; Isabella Grapes. John Prince, 
Esq. Roxbury ; a dozen of fine Pine Apples— 
Malons, Pomme Reine, Early Greening, Spitzen- 
berg and Doctor Apples—real Borroseau Apples, 
and handsome Bon Chretien pears. Dr S.A. Shurt- 
lef ; three fine bunches of Shurtleff’s Seedling 
Grapes, St Michael and late Catherine Pears, 


some flowers. Dr Z. B. Adams ; a basket of very | 


|Corono-pifolia. Benjamin Guild, Esq. Brookline ; | 


| Grapes ; berries very large size, and perfect. Geo. 





Professor Farrar, Cambridge; very large and 


handsome Porter Apples, Hon. John Lowell,| Union. Let speedy purgation and persevering 
Roxbury; splendid clusters of White Chasselas, | Cleanliness, save us from its fatal collapse. | 

Black Hamburg and other Grapes and Flowers. | The Statesman who is true to his principles, and 
J. P. Bradlee, Esq. Boston; a basket of fine Whose principle is the true interest of his country, 
Peaches. Hon. Peter C. Brooks, Medford; very | The cause of Liberty in Europe. The seeds 
large and fine clusters of Black Hamburg and have been profusely sown, though the growth has 
Grisly Tokay Grapes. Mrs J. Bray, Boston; been kept down by the crown imperial and the &- 
White Sweet Water Grapes, and very fine Aran- berian crab. , ‘ 

go Quinces. B. 4. Gould, Esq. Boston; vent’ Gardeners. ‘The most useful, else the A reator 
large and fine Magnum Bonum Plums. Cheever | had not made them the first class in his great 


Newhall, Esq. Dorchester ; two baskets of beauti- | school of wisdom and benevolence. 
ful White Chasselas Grapes: out door culture. | Heroes. The earth has bubbles, as the water 
Jeremiah Fitch, Esq. Boston; a large basket of fine, bath, and these are of them, ; 
Peaches, and a Fig Tree, full of fruit. John Mack- | Woman 4 Like the Irts, indigenous in all 
ey, Esq. Weston; three baskets of very beautiful countries—like the Rose, admired by aul nations— 
Apples. Stephen Williams, Esq. Northborough; '™ modesty, equalling the Cowsiir—n fidelity, 
Red Calville, Summer Pearmain, Ribstone Pippin, the Honeysuckle—in disposition, the Cle matis— 
and five very fine varieties of imported Apples. ™®Y she never suffer from approximation to the 
Messrs Kenrick, Newton; a vase, containing Dah- Corcomb, nor lose her reputation by familiarity 
lias, Roses, and other beautiful flowers. Messrs , with Bachelors’ Buttons. 

Winship, Brighton ; a great variety of very hand- | 





VOLUNTEER TOASTS. 
By Gen. H. A. S. Dearnsorn. T'he Orator of the 
beautiful St Michael Pears. S. G. Perkins, Esq ; Day. A true Philosopher, who renders setence 


‘a flower pot, containing a plant of the Cantua | subservient to the useful arts. 


By E. Vose, Esq. Our Horticultural Brethren 
fine clusters of Black Hamburg, Black Cape, throughout the Union. Their only competition 
(grown under the directions of C. Senior,) Miller’s being in doing each other good. May no * root 
Burgundy, and Isabella Grapes, (the latter, open. of bitterness” spring up among them. 
culture,) and a variety of Peaches. Hon. T' H.| By T. G. Fessexpey, Ese. The Massachu- 
Perkins ; White Chasselas Grapes, and a bunch. setts Horticultural Society. Those who sur: ey our 
of very fine Dahlias. C. Senior ; two fine bunch-| Morning Glories, and peruse our Dahlias [not ad- 
es of Black Hamburg, two do. Frontignac, two vertisers | “see our folks and get some jeaches,” 
handsome White Chasselas, and three varieties of | will hope that in Thyme we shall be worth a Mint 
fine French Grapes. John B,eed, Esq; a collec-!to the “land we live in.” 
tion of splendid Roses, Mrs Watson, Boston ; fine, By S.Aretetoy, Esq. Agriculture, Manu/fae- 
American Swaaleh Peaches. Gorham Parsons, | tures, Commerce and Horticullure. ‘The first gives 
Esq. Brookline; Blue Pearmain, Summer Gilli- | us food—the second clothing—the third gives us 
flower, Hubbardston Nonsuch, Bell-flower, and | riches—the fourth adds grace and ornament to the 
Winter Gilli-flower Apples. Charles Taylor, Esq. | others—and though now mentioned last was firs 
Dorchester ; three baskets of fine Black Hamburg | before Adam’s Fall. 
By Vice Presipent Bartiert. Massachusetts 
Thompson, Brighton ; a very splendid collection | Agricultural Society. A pioneer in good works. 
of Dahlias. Froemthe Garden of Gardner Greene, | May the only contention among her children be. 
Esq. Boston; Green Citron and other Melons, | which shall excel. 
and Bergamot Pears: under care of Mr Senior. sy Z. Cook, Jun. Esg. Ist Vice President of 
After the exhibition, the Society, with their | the Society. Culture in all its branches—trom that 
guests, sat down to an excellent dinner, prepared | which raises a seed in a garden to that which 
at Concert Hall, by Mr Eaton. The Hon. H. A. plants a WasHineron or a FRANKLIN On the sum- 
S. Dearsory, President of the Society, presided | mit of human excellence. 
at the table, and was assisted as toast master by After some pertinent and eloquent remarks, 
Z. Cook, Jun. Esq. first Vice President of the So- \Gen. Dearborn gave the following. Hon. Joux 
ciety. ‘The following regular toasts were drank.| Loweii. The Patriarch, Patron, and Patterno 


New England. While her fields are crowned | Farmers and Horticutburists. 
with the gifts of Ceres and Pomona, Jet us care | By Dr T. W. Harris. 
little for the more questionable favors of Bacchus | who, bringing scientific attainments to bear upon 
and Plutus. practical skill, have done everything for Horticul- 

Rotation. A principle so advantageous in Hor- ture in this country, and, whose suecess these fes- 
ticulture, cannot be otherwise than useful jn its tivals annually exhibit. 
application to politics. ° ; By I ROFESSOR FARRAR. Phrenology. As the 

Cattle Shows. The noblest spectacle, is the in- United States is more distinguished by their rich 
dustrious race who show the cattle. and fertile plains, than by the number and height 

Mount Auburn. A fortunate conception, hap- of their mountains, so may her sons be better 
pily bodied forth. While it adds solemnity and known by the general development of all thes 
dignity to the attributes of Death, it offers to grief @¢ulties than by the cultivation of any one power 
its proper mitigations. | to the exclusion of the rest. 

The Hickory. A tree much abused—it has been; By Gen. H. A. S. Dearsorn. Drs Knight ané 
libelled by an unnatural comparison. Van Mons. ‘The ornaments of England and Bel- 

Machinery. An unsettled national policy is | gium and the benefactors of the human race. 
worse than the friction of the wheels—this may be By Rev. Dr Harris— 
estimated and yield to remedy—the other eludes cal- ‘“‘ The tree that bears immortal fruit, 
culation. Without a canker at the root !” 


. . 3 { 1 al be i , 
Nullification, the Spasmodic Cholera of the is eee astra of a 





Gentlemen Farmers. 
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By Georer C. Barrerr. Agriculture, Horti- 
eulture, and Floriculture. Three sisters more ami- 
able than the three Graces, and more useful than 
the nine Muses. 

By B. V. Frenxcu. Horticultural Associations, 
whose pursuits are pleasant, and lead to results, 
notlike many others founded on selfishness, but con- 
ferring essential benefits on the whole human race, 

Anonymous. The Emperor Nicholas. Au Anti- 
Horticulturist. He has undertaken to engraft the 
noblest scions in the icy region of Siberia, in the 
yain hope of blasting the Tree of Liberty. May 
he soon learn that he has attacked a tree, whose 
roots are fixed from Pole to Pole. 

By Z. Coox, Jr. Esq. Ist Vice President, after 
Gen. Dearborn had retired. H. A. 8. Dearborn, 
the worthy President of Massachusetts Horticul- 
tural Society. His indefatigable labors, in both 
the scientific and practical departments of Horti- 
culture reflect equal honor upon himself, and bene- 
fit upon the Society over which he so ably presides. 

Anoxymous. If he be a benefactor, who in- 
structs us how two spires of grass may grow 
where but one grew before, let everlasting grati- 
tude, and the Society’s first premium be awarded 
to the man who shall devise (and make public) a 
method by which beets and turnips may be raised 
without tops, and peas without pods. 

Other toasts were uttered and responded too nu- 
merous for insertion. 

An excellent song, written for the occasion [see 
our last page] was well sung by Mr J. W. Newell ; 
and several other songs served to diversify the in- 
tellectual courses which enlivened the feast. 


MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 
Saturpay, Oct. 6, 1832. 
FRUITS EXHIBITED. 


Apples.—By Dr Shurtleff, Sugar Sweet, a small 
globular formed fruit, of a yellow color—very fair, 
very sweet and good. A native Apple which orig- 
inated on the farm of his ancestors; the trees are 
stated to be extraordinarily productive. 

By Messrs Winship.—Apples from Mr W. R. 
Champney of Brighton, color green and red, and of 
handsome appearance ; evidently a winter fruit— 
quality not ascertained. Also from the same, Na- 
tive Apples received of Messrs C. & D. P. Dyer 
of Providence, from the originrl tree growing in 
Johnson, R. I. These were rather large, of a 
globular form, and white color, with a faint blush 
nextthe sun—juicy, saccharing, subacid and of 
delicious favor. An uncommonly fine fruit, and 
said to be a good bearer. This new apple well de- 
serves a name, for the name by which it is some- 
times called, is applied in common to many others, 
and it has been suggested that it be called Dyer’s 
-Ipple, from the gentleman who has introduced it 
to notice.—From Mr Jacob Deane of Mansfield, a 
box of apples as follows: Pumpkin Sweet, a very 
large red striped apple, sweet and of good quality. 
Fluted Pumpkin Sweet, very large and very sweet ; 
ofa red color somewhat striped, with large pro- 
jecting ribs. Pomme Water, a large apple of a 
green and yellow color, very sweet. Winter Sweet, 
large, conical, of a yellow color, good. Superb 
Sweet, of medium size, of a red color, and good. 
Rock Apple, medium sized, of a green color and 
high flavor. Yellow Spice, a flattish apple of me- 
dium size, of a fine yellow color, juicy, with a fine 
*weet flavor, in which a taste of anise was distinct- 


ly perceptible. Also from the same gentleman, 
the following, many of which were fine, but oth- 
ers not ineating. Seek-no-further, a variety; a 
large flat apple, striped with red on a yellow 
ground; of a saccharine, sub-acid and excellent 
flavor. Russet Sweet, Roxbury Russeting, Bald- 
win, Greening, Peck’s Pleasant, Newark Pippin, 
Summer Apple, Golden Rennet, Golden Russet, 
Golden Codlin, Pearmain, English Pearmain, 
Nonsuch, Tender Sweet, White Apple, Gilli-flow- 
er, Winter Sweet Russet, Sweet Isaac, Lady Fin- 
ger, Hayboy, Cambridge Apple. 

Pears.—From Mr Jacob Deane of Mansfield, a 
‘cluster of the small Seckle pears of the second 
‘crop, produced on wood the growth of 1832. 

Grapes.—From Mr Amos Perry, large native 
Grapes of the pale red variety. 

WILLIAM KENRICK. 
VEGETABLES. 

Mr Richard Ward ef Roxbury, exhibited for 
premium two boxes of very large and fine Lima 
Beans, which were planted the 15th of May, ina 
rich soil, manured in the hill, poles four feet apart 
every way, 10 beans toa pole. Also, a box of a 
new variety of Beans from Peru, similar in taste 
to the Lima, planted at the same time, but come 
up five days sooner. They are, however, not 
equal in flavor to the Lima. 


a 
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Veterinary Pump. 

MAW’S Improved Veterinary Pump, for Administer- 
ing Clysters to Horses, Cattle, Dogs, &c. Also, for In- 
jecting and Extracting from the Stomach. 

By means of this Instrument any quantity of fluid may 
be injected with any requisite force, and without the 
necessity of once removing the Pipe until the operation 
is completed. When the animal is resdess, as is usually 
the case in Gripes and Inflammation of the Bowels, the 
length and flexibility of the Elastic Tubeing affords great 
facility and security, as the operator may stand at a con- 
siderable distance, or even in an adjoining stall. 

For sale by Eben. Wight, Druggist, 46 Milk Street. 

Oct. il. tf 


Farmer Wanted. 

A good Farmer is wanted as a manager of a Farm in 
Lynchburg, Va. One with a wife would be preferred. 
Their attention will be principally required in gardening 
and superintending a dairy. The farm is within a dozen 
miles of the Blue Ridge—the country very healthy, 
;and the climate fine. Toa well qualified, sober, indus- 
| trious man, liberal wages will be given. Apply to Mr 
| Russell, Publisher of the New England Farmer, Boston. 
| Merino and Saxony Sheep. 
| FOR Sale, Two Hundred fine Sheep, partly full Blood 
| Merino, and partly mixed with imported Saxony Sheep. 

hey have been kept for years in the vicinity of Boston, 
jand are warranted pure. Inquire of Messrs Thomas 
Lord & Co., State Street. 3t 








New American Orchardist. 
THIS Work is now about through the press, and will 
| be ready for delivery in two or three weeks. The Author 
has received great assistance from the many intelligent 
| Horticulturists in this quarter, and has been most as- 
| siduously engaged through the summer in producing a 
| work that shall meet the expectations of the public. 
Boston, Oct. 8, 1832. 





For Sale. 

A full Blood Alderney Bull and Heifer, two years old 
last spring ; the Heifer in Calf by a full Blood Alderney 
Bull, to come in June next. Apply at this Office. 

Oct. 9, 1832. 





Sweet Potatoes. 
For sale at the Horticultural Garden in Lancaster, 
Mass., by the subscriber, One Hundred tushels of Sweet 
Potatoes, red, white and yellow, of excellent quality. 
Price $1,00 per bushel, or $2,00 per barrel. 
JOSEPH BRECK. 





Lancaster, Mass., Oct. 2, 1832, 





1038 
A valuable Milk Farm at Auction. 

ON Thursday, October 25th, at Il o'clock, A. M. 
will be sold by public auction, that very valuable estate 
known as the Nichols’ Farm, situated on the Salem 
Turnpike, about one mile from Court street, in Salem. 

Said farm consists of from 220 to 240 acres, of which 
about 60 acres are mowing and tillage land, with a val- 
uable peat meadow, an Orchard containing about 200 
apple and pear trees of the best kind. The buildings, 
which are in perfect order, consist of a dwelling-house, 
3 barns, wood-house, with co:n-barn, and a piggery. — 
The produce has been about 80 tons of hay, 2000 bush- 
els of potatoes, and various other articles of provender 
for stock. It yields about 15,000 gallons of milk a year, 
for which, (in consequence of its being much nearer 
than any other milk farm to the town,) there is a regular 
and constant demand. — The rocks, of which there is an 
inexhaustible supply, are generally in demand, and af- 
ford a very profitable employment fer the teams when 
not otherwise engaged. 

In fine, the above named place may with propriety be 
said to be one of the most valuable farms in New Eng- 
land, and well worthy the attention of farmers or others 
who wish to make a profitable investment; and the terms 
of payment will be made convenient to the purchaser. 

Sale to be on the premises, where the conditions will 
be made known. For further particulars apply to the 
auctioneer, 


eN.B. The Stock, Farming Utensils and Produce 
will be sold at some future day, of which due notice will 
be given, unless disposed of at private sale. 
Sept 26. GEO. NICHOLS, Auct'r. 


—_— 


Trees. 


As the best season for transplanting Trees, 

especially for Orchards, is approaching, the 

subscriber offers for sale, at his Nursery, an 

assortment of Pear, Peach, Cherry, Plum, 

Apricot, and Apple Trees, of the most approv- 
ed qualities, of extra size, and in healthy and flourishing 
condition. Gentlemen desirous of a few Trees for their 
enclosures, or a supply for an Orchard, of early bearing, 
may find an abundance which have either blossomed, or 
are now in fruit. These may be transplanted with little 
extra hazard. Also, Horse Chesnuts, Catalpas, Thorn 
Acacias, the seed of which he gathered at Mount Vernon, 
from a tree overshadowing the tomb of WasuinGTron,— 
together with 6000 White Mulberry Trees, Altheas, and 
other ornamental shrubbery. O. FISKE. 

Worcester, Sept. 26. 


Straw Wanted. 
A few Tons of Barley or Oat Straw, suitable for Beds, 
wanted at the House of Industry, South Boston. 
3w 








BRIGHTON MARKET.—Monpay, Ocr. 8, 1832. 
Reported for the Daily Advertiser and Patriot. 


At Market this day 1250 Beef Cattle, 730 Stores, (in- 
cluding about 400 reported last week,) 2815 Sheep, and 
880 Swine, (including 170 bv-fore reported.) 
Prices. Beef Cattle.—The best qualities of Cattle 
sold quite as well as last week, thinner qualities (such 
as are a little better than Mess) not so high. We quote 
extra at $5,25, 25,50; prime at 4,75,a5,17; good at 
$4,17,2 4,50. Barrelling Cattlhe—most of the barellers 
purchased more or less; we noticed one lot taken at 
$3,75, a part of which would make Mess Beef, one lot 
at &4 all Mess, one lot at 4,25, some of which would ans- 
wer for market beef. We quote Messat $4, No. 1 at 
3,50. 

Stores.—T wo year old at from $11 to 15; yearlings at 
from $6 to 10. 

Sheep.—We noticed lots taken at $1,50, 1,67, 1,75, 
1,92, $2, 2,17, and 2,25. Wethers $2,50, and 3. 

Swine.—Une lot of selected shoats half barrows, were 
taken at 34c.; one lot of barrows selected at 44c. and one 
at 4jc.; one lot of 55 old hogs more than half barrows 
at4c. ; at retail 4c. for sows, and 5c. for barrows. 





New Yorx, Oct. 6.—No variation in the Cattle 
Market this week, sales have been made at last week’s 
prices, the same number, 1000 head having come in, and 
allsold. A few extra fine Steers sold at 87. Sheep and 
Lambs—from 3500 to 4000 came in. and al! sold. Sales 
very brisk and there was a demand for as many more, 
had they arrived. Live Swine, as they come in, are 
readily sold at $3,50 a 3,75, Beef Cattle, $5, 26,50; 





Sheep, $2,50a 5; Lambs $1,756 a 3.— Daily Adv. 





NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


October 10, 1832, 
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ODE, 
Written for the Anniversary Dinner of the Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural — Wednesday, 
October 3, Le: 
BY MISS H. F. GOULD. 
From him who was lord of the fruits and the flowers 
That in Paradise grew, ere he lost its possession— 
Who breathed in the balm and reposed in the bowers 
Of our garden ancestral, we claim our profession ; 
While fruits sweet and bright, 
Bless our taste and our sight, 
Ase’er gave our father, in Eden, delight. 
And fountains as pure in their crystal, still gush 
By the Vine in her verdure, the Rose in her blush. 


While others in clouds sit to murmur and grieve, 


bles, 
We, smiling, go on her rich gifts to receive 


Where the boughs drop their purple and gold on our | 


rambles. 
Untiring and free, 
While we work like the bee, 
We bear off a sweet from each plant, shrub and tree. 
Where some will find thorns but to torture the flesh, 
We pluck the ripe clusters our souls to refresh. 


Yet, not for ourselves would we draw from the soil 


The beauty that Heaven in its vitals has hidden ; 


For, thus to lock up the fair fruits of our toil, 


| tion, (an 


| the prevailing disease.” 
| worthy of notice. 


| 

P ' 

That Earth has her wormwood, her pit-falls and bram- | 
i 


Aavoela ation, whose me mbe rs abstain en-| 
\tirely trom all fermented or distilled liquors that | 
tend in the cause intoxication, ) 
' which will go far toshake the common assertion, 


least degree to 


-perate and intemperate. “I have examined 
listof members of the St James Street Temper- 
ance Association, or ‘Total Abstinence 
state that not one has experienced an attack from 
This certainly is a fact 
From the registers of the 
| terments kept at the burial grounds, there is rea- 
| son to say, that since the 9th day of June last, our 
‘city has been nearly decimated by death ; and 
| from the number of cases that have recovered, 
often of the population have been attacked. In 
the midst of this sickness and mortality, we find 
a little band, seventy in number, who abstain en- 
itirely from all alcoholic drinks, not tasting even 
| beer or cider, and of thisseventy not one of them 
has experienced an attack of cholera. 


A Delicate Appetite.—A Jesuit one day 
' Brazilian woman, in extreme old age, and almost 
at the point of death. Having eatechised her, in- 
structed her, as he conceived, into the 
| Christianity, and completely taken care of her 
| soul, he began to inquire whether there was any 
| kind of food which she could eat. 
| said he, 


found a 


“ Grandam,” 
(that being the word of courtesy by which 


; ag 2 on.) 6 : 
Were bliss half-possessed, and a sin al!-forbidden. ee was se to address old women,) “if 1 were to 


Like morning’s first ray, 
When it spreads into day, 
Our hearts must flow out, until self fades away. 
Our joys in the bosoms around us, when sown, 
Like seeds, will spring up, and bloom out for our own. 


And this makes the world but a garden, to us, 
Where He, who has walled it, his glory is shedding. 
His smile lays the tints ; and, beholding it thus, 
We gratefully feast while his bounty is spreading. 
Our spirits grow bright, 
As they bathe in the light 
That pours round the board, where, in joy, we unite. 
While the sparks that we take to enkindle our mirth 
Are the gems which the skies sprinkle down o’er the 
earth! 


And, now, that we meet, and the chain is of flowers, 


Which bind us together, may sadness ne’er blight | 


them, 

Till those who must break from a compact like ours, 
Ascend, and the ties of the blest reunite them ! 

May each who is here, 

At the banquet appear, 
Where Life fills the wine-cup and Love makesit clear. 
Then Gilead’s balm in its freshness will flow, 
O’er the wounds which the pruning-knife gave us be- 

low ! 

TEMPERANCE AND CHOLERA 

The Canadian (Montreal) Courant, says: “We 

hear it repeated, almost every hour, that cholera 
has carried off old and young, hale and sickly, 
temperate and intemperate, with almost indiserim- 
inate mortality ; ; and when any opinions not found- 
ed on facts, gain currency, it isthe duty of the pub- 
lic press to correct them. ‘To the assertion, then, 
that the cholera attacks the temperate and intem- 
perate alike, we oppose the following fact, which 
we extract from a communication from the Secre- 
tary of the St James Street Temperance Associa- 


get you a little sugar now, or a mouthful of some 
| of our nice things which we get from beyond the | 
sea, do you think you could eat it?? “Ah, my 
grandson,” said the convert, “my stomach 
against everything. There is but one thing which 
Ithink I could touch. [f I had the little head of 
a little tender Tapua boy, I think 1 could pick the 
little bones; but wo 
out and shoot one 


goes 


for me.” — Southey’s 
| Jesuit missionaries in South America, when they 
found the Indians with an almost incurable attach- 
ment to cannibalism.— Pe rvatand a.) 





The Lowell Telegraph 


The Dutchman’s Hen.— 
furnishes the narrative. 
talk so much as you pe a mind to about te hogs 
peing te contraiest hanimal, put te hen is so much | 





more contrary as cood deal. 
an tother day, I try to make te hen set—I_ poot 
te eggs under her—I make te nest all up cood— 
poot te hen on, put she no set—I jam her town on 
te eggs, put she vill op aright up. Den I makes a 
leetle pox, pout so pig a von way, (measuring 
with his hands) and ’pout so big a tother way— 
den I poots te hen on the nest, and jest takes and 
poots te leetle pox aright over her. Ven IT jest 
raises von corner of leetle pox to see vether she 
pe setting. Ipe if Itont find te 


pitch 
set a standing ! 





Asking Alms —A man, who had lost both his 
legs, went about the country on horseback to so- 
licit charity. Coming to the house of an old lady, 
who happened to be rather of a peppery disposition, 


a steed, she addressed him with—* What do you 
want here?” “JT called,” returned the beggar, 
humbly, “to ask alms.” “ Arms !” exclaimed the 
old lady, “you had better get you a pair of legs 
first.”—Constel. 





nature of 
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Splendid Bulbous Roots. 

UST received at the Agricultural Warehouse and 
| Seed Store, No. 504 North Market Street, a large assort- 
ment of Bulbous Flower Roots, comprising the finest va- 


ae 


| rleties of 
that the cholera attacks indiscriminately the tem- | 


the 
| \ from 124 to SI each. 
Society, | 


}comprising seventy individuals, and am bappy to 


ill- 


HYACINTHS: (Double and 
porcelain blue, red, rosy colo: ed 
eye, white with rosy eye, a 


sing] dark blue, 
, pure white with yellow 
nd yellow with various eyes; 


TULIPS : Splendid variegated ,red, y« 
124 cents each, $1 per dozen ; , with the colors 
marked on each; (our assortment of fine tul is very 
arge, and we are enabled to put m is low ag 
$6 per hundred; an object to those hi to form a 
superb tulip bed.) 

CROWN IMPERIALS: Assorted, of th 
did colors and showy flowers, large roots 
(extra fine roots.) 


JONQUILLES : 


llow, and mixed ; 
assorted 
ips 
Ny sorts 
who wi 


» most splen- 
; 25 cents each 


Sweet scenied, finest roots 124 cts, 


|each, SL per dozen, 
! we are inclined to think, that more than three out | 


POLYANTHUS NARCISSUS:  Fracrant, 
with citron cups, extra sized roots, 124 to 25 
peel. oe NARCISSUS: Fra 
124 cents each, &1 per dozen. 
SPRING CROCUS: Of all 
50 cents per dozen. 


LARGE GLADIOLUS or SWOR 


white 
cents each 
vrant, of all colors 


colors, 61 cents each, 


D LILIES,1 24 cents 


j each, S1 per dozen. 


Also, a further supply of Bulbous Roots, comprising 
Large White fragrant Lilies, 124 cents each, 1 dollar per 
dozen, Tiger (spotted) Lilies, same price ; Martagon, or 
Turk’s Cap Lilies, same price. Sept. 12. 

The above roots are of the same superior character as 
those sold by us the last season, and whieh gave such 
universal satisfaction; some of the double Hyaeinths 
having produced bells one inch and eight te nths in diam 

ter 

Puicemnns are requested to notice that the above roots 
are not purchased at auction, and are all remarkable for 
their size, and for the beauty and d tint of thei: 
flowers. 
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Horse Quicksilve Ye 
QUICKSILVER will stand this season at the stable of 
the subscriber, in Brighton, a few rods south of the meet- 
ing-house, and will cover only tw per 3 mares the present 
season, at $15 each, and SI] in addition, to the groom. 
Mares warranted to be in foal, if $20 is paid, and $1 te 
the groom ; and in discharge of warranty, the $20 will 


| be returned. 


is me, there is nobody to go | 
Brazil. | 
[This story alludes to the early settlement of 


| the imported Cleveland bay horse 
| Lark, a native mare, well known for her fine form, speed, 
| and bottom, once owned by Mr Leavittof Salem, to whom 

| persons are referred for her character, and will be to many 
j others in Massachusetts 


Quic ksilver is a beautiful bright bay, three years old ; 
his sire, Sir Isaac Coffin’s horse, Barefoot, 
the racing calendar of England ; his dam, 
Sir 


conspicuous in 
Re baese. from 
Isaa c, and Sky 


and Maine. Quicksilver is 


| thought by good judges to combine with great symmetry 


“Vell, Hants, you may | 


and knocking at the door as he sat on his rack of 


“ | dents. 
Vy, no longer aco 





and delicacy of form, bone, muscle, and all the requisites 


for a first rate covering horse. Mares sent to him, an¢ 


| if left with the subscriber, will be well attended to on rea- 


souable terms, but he will not be responsible 


BENJAMIN W. 
Brighton, June 13, 1832. tt 


for acci- 


HOBART. 
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Published every Wednesd: ry Evening, at $3 per annum 


| payable at the end of the year— but those who pay withit 
| sixty days from the t 
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Flushing, N. Y. WM. Prince & Sons, Prop.Lin.Bot.Garde! 
Middlebury, Vt. — Wicut CHapman. 
Hartford — Goopwin & Co. Booksellers. 
Springfield, Ms. — E. Evwarps. 
Newburyport. — Erenezer Srepman, Bookseller, 
Portsmouth, N. H.—J.W. Foster, Bookseller. 
Portland, Me, —Samvuer Cotman, Bookseller. 
Augusta, Me.— Wm. Mann. 
Halifax, N.S.—P.J. HoLiann, Esq. 
Montreal, L. C. — HENRY Hinock. 
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